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Connection of the several Departments of Science. 


} Having given you, aor reader, a Synoptical table of Sci- 
Ence, we wish to illustrate what we have before asserted, that 
its departments are intimately con ‘call are but parts 

lof one stupendous whole.” 

remember that we made four provinces, 1 Physics; 2 

4 | Physiology; 3 Psychology; 4 Ethnology. 

= Let us in the first place see the connection of Physica! with’ 
| | Physiological Science; and to make our way entirely ejear we 

m=) must give a few definitions. 

; | Physical science has for its object the study of rhetekite 

me and Physiolagical science—the study of Organic matter, In- 
organic matter, is represented in the Mineral kingdom, and 
organic matter in the vegetable and animal kingdoms. 

Now these two sciencesare kindred—though they are not to 

Meebe so confounded together as to render the great laws which 

organized matter identical with those which pervade 
the: material world, such as attraction, repulsion and Inertia.— 
There are between the two certain points of distinction, and 
certain points of connection, and these are predicated—the first 
upon the difference, and the second upon the resemblance dis- 
coverable she structure and properties of organic and 
}inorganic ge laws which preside over them re- 
spectively. 

‘e Thus animal and miferal matter have both properties in com- 

mi mon, such as extension, impenetrability, porosity, and inde- 

Mea structibility. They are both composed of mintue atoms, and 

my exist in the two forms of solid and liquid, from which, in 

mea, cither, proceeds the gaseous. But they differ widely in other 

me respects. Mineral matter is stationary unless when impelled 

Ba by external force, and when thus impelled becomes again ata- 
tionary so soon as the force is exhausted; animal matter possesses 
in herent vital force which maybe called into aetion at pleasure. 

To show this resemblance and difference further:—‘*The 
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elements of organi¢ bodies are unitéd with each defies 
nite proportion, and therefore the sanig laws of combination> 

which regulate the composition of minceral:substancés must 

likewise influence that.of organic compounds.” — 

‘The modes of combination, however, are very different; in 
oh ae they are very simple, in the latter—exceedingly com- | 

The ultimate elements Oxygen, Hydrogen, Nitrogen and Car + | 
bon exist in both organized andjmorganized matter. Chemistry 
acquaints us with these simple elements as also with many 
other ultimate and proximate principles, found in organic and 
inorganic matier, and when we come to study Physiology we 
have tolearn much of animal Chemistry in order to have the 

principles of the science firmly fixed in our minds, For ex- 
ample, we cannot fully understand the funetions of digestion 
and respiration without a knowledge of the nature of acids, and 
Alkalies, and Oxygen, and Cerbonic acid Gases. We cannot 
understand the composition of the Blood or any of the Fluids 
of the Body, or the.changes which they undergo without some | 
knowledge of Chemical facts and phenomena, a 
Take another department of Physical science, Mechanics; _ 4 
study its principles, learn all you can of the Lever, Wheel, ‘ 
Axel, Pully, Inclined Plane, Wedge, and Screw; of the © é& 
strength of materials, of the structure of machinery, etc. etc., - 
and then look at ‘‘the solid frame work of the Human Body— ~— 
a perfect work of an unering engineer.” i 3 
‘‘There is scarcely a part of the animal body, oran action’ 
which it performs, or an accident that can befall it, or a piece of | 
professional assistance which can be given to it, that does not 
furnish iflustration of some truth of natural philosophy. a 
“The cranium or skuil was already mentioned as an instance ~ 
of the arched form answering the purpose of giving strength. 
The brain, in its nature, is to tender or susceptible of injury, 
that slight local pressure disturbs its action. Hence a solid cov- 7 
ering like the skull was required, with those parts made stronger 
and thicker which are most exposed toinjury. An arehitectu-— 
ral dome is constructed to resist one-kind of force only, always : 
acting in one direction, viz:—gravity; and therefore itsstrength — 
increases regularly towards the bettom, where the weight and 
horizontal thrust of the whole are to be resisted; but in the skull 
the tenacity of the substance is manytimes more than sufficient 
to resist gravity,and therefore aidsthe former to resist forces on z 
other kinds operating in all directons. 
‘‘The spine or back bone has, in its structure, as much of 

beautiful and varied mechanism as any single partof our won- 
derful frame. It is the central pillar of support or great con- 
necting chain of all the other paris; and it has, at the same ’ 
time, the office of containing within itself, and of protecting . 
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from external injury, a prolongation of the brain, called» the 
spinal marrow, more important to animal life than the greater 
part of the brain itself... We shallsee the spine uniting the ap- 
parent incompatibilitles of great elasticity, great flexibility in 


all directions, and great strength both to support a load and to 
defend its important contents. 


“The Ribs.--Attached to twelve vertebre in the middle of 
the back, are the ribs or bony streichers of the cavity of the 
chest, constituting a structure which solves, in the most perfect 
manney, the difficult mechanical problem of making a cavity 


with solid exterior, which shall yet be capable of dilatimg and 


contracting itself. Each pair of corresponding ribs may be 
considered as forming a hoop, which hangs obliquely down 
from the place of attachment behind; and so that when the 
forepart of all.the hoops is lifted by the muscles, the cavity of 
the chest is enlarged. | 
The elbow joint is a correct hinge, and so strongly secured 
that it is rarely dislocated without fracture, . 
The fore arm consists of two bones with a strong membrane 
between toem. Its great hgeadth, from this structure, affords 
abundant space for the origin of the many mucles that yo to 
move the hand and fingers: and the very peculiar mode of con- 
nexiOn of the two bones, gives man that most useful faculty of 
turning the hand round. into what are called the positions of 


pronation and supination, exemplified in the action of twisting, 


or of turning a gimbiet.. 
The human hand isso admirable, from its numerous mechan- 


ical and sensitive capabilities, that an opinion at cne time com- 


monly prevailed, that man’s superiot reason depended on his 
possessing such an instructorand such aservant. Now although 
reason, with hoofs instead of fingers, cound- never have raised 
man much above brutes,,and probably coujd not have secured 
the continued existence of the species, still the hand is no 
more than a fit instrament of the godlike mind which directs 
ite | 

The ancle joint is a perfect hinge of greatstrength. ‘There 
is in front of it an annular ligament, by which the greater part 
of the tendons passing downwards to the foot and toes are kept 
in their places. One of these tendons passes ,under the beny 
projection of the inner ancle, in a smooth appropriate groove, 
exactly asif a little fixed pully were there. 

The heel, by projecting so far backwards, is a lever for the 
‘rong muscles,to act by, which form the calf of theleg, and 
terminate in the tendo achillis. | , 

The arch of the foot is to be noticed as another of the many 


provisions for saving the body from shocks by the elasticity of 


the supports. The heels, and the balls of the toes, are the 
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two extremes of the oinasie arch, and the legs rest between 
them.”’—(Arnoott’s Physics, page, 207 | 

- Now we would not have any one to suppose from these re- 
marks and quotations, that we looked upon man asa Cotton 
Machine oras a Chemical Laboratary. We only wish to express 
the undeniable fact that the matter of his body is composed of 
principles not unlike those of inorganic substances, and that 
many of the phenomena of the human organism are produced 
in a similar manner to those of dead matter. No one would 
suppose that a knée joint moves precisely like a door hinge. 
‘There is a difference in the nature of the moving power, etc. 
Yet who does not see that asa hinge is constructed so that a 
door swings and moves with mechanical facility, so are the 
bones of the thigh and leg united in such a manner as to form 


a joint not unlike a hinge that enables the parts concerned to 


be flexed and extended with mechanical, ease and nicety. 
The same kind of observation is true in reference to any 
application of Physics to Physiology. But we must proceed to 


show the connexion between Physiological and Psychological - 


science. ‘This, however, we shall, have to defer to our next 


Carthage, March 1842. 


REGENERATION. - 


Bro. Scott:—. 
I have had, within a tow months past a cor- 
respondence with a Presbyterian Clergyman, of Cincinnati, and 
in one of his letters he expresses himself in the following man- 
ner, in answer to my inquiry, ‘‘What do you believe and teach 
upon the subject-of SpiritualInfluence?” 


My reply to his obServations, I also give you. The corres- | 
pondence will perhaps be continued, and unless we get to 


-quarrelling, I presume you will not refuse the letters a piace | in 
your useful periodical. 


CINCINNATI, 1841. 
My Dear Sir:— 


“My « opinion and that of all orthodox, Pres- 
byterians (so far as I know,) respecting the agency and office of 2 


the Holy Ghost, is this:— : 
Ist. **We believe that the change commonly oe the ‘new 
birth,’ refered to by Christ, 1st John, 3 ch. 3 v, is produced by 


Canrmace, Onto, March Ist. 
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the Holy Ghost, in or upon the sinner’s soul, by or through the 
truth of God: in other, words that the Holy Ghostis the au- 
thor of regeneration, Our proof is James Ist. 18th. ‘Of his 
own will begat he us with the word of truth,’’ and many other 

2. ‘*We believe also that the Holy Ghost sanctifies all con- 
verted persons by the same means; viz: the truth, John 17 ch. 
17 v. ‘Sanctify them through thy truth: thy word is truth.”-- 


» The preposition translated, ‘*through;” here is ‘‘en;”’ ‘‘by means 


3. We believe that all God’s providences are included in his 
“truth: and that.the Holy Ghost may-make a cold morning, a 
death, a shower of rain, an incident, or any other providence, 


a means of the sinner’s conversion. 


4. Now whether the Holy Ghost operates directly on the 
soul itself, or directly upon the truth;—whether he clears the 
eye of the soul, or somehow increases the light.of the truth:— 
Or precisely what he does to make the man feel more about the 
same divine things at one time than he does at another, we 


_ know not, nor do we think any body knows; or can know; for 


Christ has said in answer to the question ‘‘how” the Holy Ghost 
©perates on the sinner’s heart. ‘* Thou canst not tell.’? John 
3d ch. Sth v.” 3 
Very-truly yours, 

Christian love. 


REPLY. 
CaRTHAGE, OHIOo. 
‘Your letter has been received and attentivly 


_ read, and it so happened that I was just perusing a tract enti- 


tled ‘*A caution against Prevailing Errors, being a conversation 


between a, Presbyterian Pastor and his Parishioner,”’ written by 


Wm. M. Engles, a staunch orthordox Presbyterian. The sen- 
timents of this tract, I presume, would be deemed by Mr. En- 
gles, the sentiments of ‘‘all orthodox Presbytcrians,’’ yet it 
strikes me that between the views he has expressed, and those of 
your letter, there is no small difference. . | 

Hear for instance this part of the conversation, 

Pastor.—‘*{t (the change of a sinners heart,) is described in 
sacred Scripture as a new birth, a new creation, a resurrection 
from the dead; these are emphatic expressions and convey the 
idea of a marvelloustransformation. Such in truth it is, evinc- 
ing in every feature the mighty power of God. Spiritual 
things are discerned and relished, by a heart once blind and 
averse from them; love to God succeeds to enmity; alacrity in 
duty succeeds to indifference and reluctance: holy habits are 
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substituted for habits earthly, sensual; devilish; in a word, old 
things pass away, and all things become new. The vile sin- 
ner who was an abhorrence to all holy beings, becomes entitled 
to take his place in their holy assembly. 

Parishioner.—Is the change of which you speak affected by 
a direct divine influence, or by the persuasive and constraining 
influence of motives presented to the mind? 

Pastor.—God does not work irrespective of means; he pre- 
’ sentsin his work and providence the most affecting motives; he 
appeals to asinner’s fears and hopes; to his reason, his con- 
science, his self interest, his sense of gratitude, and in the 
use of these means and motives, the sinner is often brought 
to the foot of the crose; but in none of these means is there 
any inherent energy. ‘Truth may be presented to the mind 
without any sensible effect, the powerful appeals of Scripture 
may prove ineffectual to move it to repentance; and a Gespel of 
grace may become to the sinner a savour oi death. The pre- 
cise condition of the sinner, in his inability to improve the 
truth without divine aid, is thus expressed by an Apostle.— 
‘Tie natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God, 
for they are foolishness unto him; neither can he know them, 
for. they are spiritually discerned.” ‘By mere moral suasion 
therefore, as it has been termed, no sinner has ever yet been 
converted from the error of his ways; and hence the uecessity 
of a more efficient agency. God by a direct and-supernatural 
influence, accompanies the presentation of the truth, and in that 
way alone it becomes effectual tv salvation. ‘*For God who com- 
mauded the light to shine out of darkness, hath shined in our 
hearts, to give the light of the knowiedge of tbe glory of God, 
iu the face of Jesus Christ.” So manifest is this in every case 
of genuine conveision, that t is marvellous that any professing 
the Christian’s hope, should imagine that a work so wonderfui 
should ever ba accomplished by any other agency than the 
mighty power of God.” 

This view will also show the absurdity of. that scheme which 
ascribes activity to the sinner in his regeneration. God is the 
only actor, manin the passivesubject. The only activity which 
mancan display in relation to his regeneration isin resisting the 
Holy Ghost; to aid God in effecting it, would not only be im- 
possible, but unnecessary. Should any active part in the work 
be ascribed to man, just so far it would not be of Grace; but it 
is by grace alone we are saved from first to last; being ‘‘born, 
not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will. of man, 
but of God.” While sinners therefore are passive in the hands. 
of God, he creates them anew in Christ Jesus. 

Parishioner.—Do you say that the work of regeneration is 
completed at once! if so, how do you account for the many im- 
perfections perceptible inthe most advanced Christians! 
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Pastor.—I say the work is instantaneously performed. There 
is no medium condition betweed life and death. A sinner 
must either be an heir of heaven, or an heir of hell; he must 
either be regenerate, or unregenerate. The Spirit finds the 
sinner in his enmity and sin, and at once reconciles him to 
| : (sod; he finds him an heir of wrath, and at once makes him an 

heir of glory. Whatever may have been his preparatory exer- 
cises, there is a point at which he is translated from the king- 
dom of Satan into the kingdom of God’s dear Son. 

While [ affirm that regeneration is.complete at once, inas- 
much as the sinner is thereby radically changed and placed in 
an entirely new relation toGod, yet [ have not said that the 
subjectof it is thereby perfected. When regenerated, the sin- 
ner is converted or turned from the path of hell to the path of 
heaven, and as he pursues his pilgrimage, he is instructed, 
guided, strengthened, and comforted by the Holy Spirit. As 
he proceeds, he becomes more like God, more imimical to sin, 
more meet for heaven. Thus while regeneration is instantane- 
ous, sanctification is progressive; and the latter is never complet- 
ed until mortality is swallowed up of life.”* | 

I discover also that Dr. Woodbridge, of Connecticut, a strong 
_and talented preacher of the new School, (or as it is styled in 
New England, the Congregational church,) has been severely 

lashed by anold School writer; in the American Bib. Reposito- 

ry, for publishing some views concerning Regeneration, which 

were deemed outrageously heterodox. So much for Mr. Engles. 

| Dr. W. expresses himself on this subject in the following 

‘‘When we speak of the means of regeneration we shall use 
the word regeneration, in a more limited import, than its ordi- 
nary popular import; and shall confine it chiefly, for the sake 
of convienient phraseology, to the act of the will or heart, in 
distinction from other mental acts connected with it: or to that 
actof the will or heart which consists in a preference of God to 
every other object; or to that disposition of the heart, or govern- 
ing affection or purpose of the man, which consecrates him to — 
the service and glory of God.” 

‘‘Divine truth does not become a meansto this end, until 
the selfish principle so long cherished in the soul is superseded; 
and the mind is left to the control of that constitutional desire 
of happiness which is an original principle of our nature. Then. 
it is, we apprehend, that God and the world are contemplated 
by the mind asobjects of choice, substantially as they would be 
by a being who had first entered on existence, and who was 
called onfor the first time to select one or the other as his supreme 

ood.” 
' ‘‘We have already said that the sinner is the subject of that 
constitutional desire of happiness, called self-love; to which no 
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moral quality pertains. Let the sinner then, as a being who 
loves happiness and desires the highest degree of it, under the 
influence of such a desire, take into solemn consideration the 
question whether the highest happiness is to be found in God or 
the world, let him pursue this inquiry. if need be, till it results 
in the conviction that such happiness is to be found in God only. 
and let him follow up this conviction with that intent and en- 
grossing contemplation of the realities which truth discloses, 
and with that stirring up of sensibilities in view of them, 
which invest the world when considered as his only portion 
with an aspect of insignifiicance, of gloom, and even of terror, 
and which shall chill and suspend his present active love of it; 
and let the contemplation be persevered in, till it shall discover 
a reality and excellence in the objects of holy affection, which 
shall put him.upon direct and desperate efforts to fix his heart 
upon them; and let this process of thought, of effort and of 
action be entered upon as one that is never to be abandoned, 
until the end proposed by it is accomplisned—unti; the only 
living and true God is loved amd chosen as his God forever; 
and we say that in this way the work of regeneration through 
grace may be accomplished.” 

The reviewer, after scolding him pretty severely gives his own 
views upon the subject in the following words:— 

‘*The sound and scriptural doctrine on this subject is altogeth- 
er plain and indisputable, It teaches that the moral nature of 
man is totally depraved, alienated from God, averse to holiness, 
to the law and gospel of God, and all that is peculiar to the 
Christian life. It teaches that there is no affection, susceptibil- 
ity or capacity in the unrenewed heart, which can beso affected 
or wroughtupon bythe truths of the gospel, as to yield obedience 
love and conformity to them. The carnal mind is enmity 
against God, ie not subject to the law of God, neither indeed 
ean be. Sothen they that are in the flesh cannot please God. 
It teaches that no act of Spiritual and acceptable obedience to 
the Gospe!, will be rendered by any heart which is not created 
anew in Christ Jesus unto good works; that the word of God 
is powerles on all who are not made willing to obey it in the 
day of his power; and that the most skillful and exrnest preach- 
ers, can make converts no faster than God makes their hearers 
_ willing and obedient, drawing them by his Spirit. If Paui 
plants, and Appollos waters, still it is God that gives the in- 
crease. | 
Now the attempt to multiply conversions, by getting over or 
around this barrier of man’s total depravity and absolute depen- 
denee on divine grace for a new heart and a right spirit, and 
substituting in lieu of it some principle of the natural man 
which will respond to the truths and motives of the gospel if 
brought into proper contact with it, has resulted in an elaborate 
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effort, to resolve all religious affections and exercises into the 
mere workings and products of self-love,as their’ common root, 
religious experience into a mere governing purpose to serve the 
Lord as a more fertile source of happiness than the world; a de- 
nial of the sinfulness of human nature; of sovereign sficacious 
grace; of the creationof anew eart by divine omnipotence; of 
any election not conditioned on. a foresight of obedience; in 
short, of every distinctive feature of Calvinistic doctrine “and 
experience.”’ 

Now my dear sir, you see what a difference there is between — 
you and Mr. Engles,- and between Dr. Woodbridge, and his 
Princeton Reviewer. And it is just precisely the difference 
which exist between the old and new School Presbyterians on 
this subject. Mr. Engles has very properly remarked that 
‘the Calvinistic system forms a whole, each part explaining 
every other part,” that ‘‘the rejection or modification of any. 
portion of it necessarily leads to the rejeetion. or modification 
of every other portion, and sede we find the innovations 
of the present day, (the doctrines of the new school,) have been 
thrown into a regular system, which, in all its great features is 
distinct from Calvinism” 

If Mr. Engles had just added—and Calvinism is a system dis- 
tinct from the Bible system, he would, in my humble judgement, 
have said the truth. 

The ‘*New School Divinity,” as it is styled. is astrange med- 
ley of truth and error. Galvinism is consistent in itself, and 
why? because, as [ think, it is almost entirely different from 
the system which God has given us. New School Divinity is 
inconsistent in itself, because it attempts to combine Calvinism 
with the Bible. I[tis like putting two incompatible substances 
together. They will not combine. 

But I do not design entering at large upon the points of 
difference between you and your brethren (?)of the old school. 

[asked you my good friend, for your views upon the subject 
of spiritual influence in reference to the sinner, and you have 
answered me in a very vague and unintelligible manner. Per- 
haps I may be at fault; possibly you may be clear, but seriously 
Imust think that you do not understand yourself on this subject 

Much mistake and deception arises from a confusion of terms. 
It is soin yourcase. You confound the influence of the spirit 
on the sinners heart, with regeneration—and you confound 
Holy Spirit with Holy. Ghost| You make the influence of the 
Holy Ghost the same as the influence of the Holy Spirit—and 
the effect of this influence upon the sinners heart alone, to re- 
sultin the ‘‘new-birth.” And as proof of your first position 
you bring forward James ist 18th, ‘‘of his own will begat he us 
with the word of truth.” 


Now let me convince you that you are wrong from begining 
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toend. in dojng this I shall give vou opinion;”? 
but the word of God. | 

Inthe first place, there is nosuch expression in the Bible as Holy 
Ghost. The word Ghost was accommodated by Tyndall the 
martyr, before the version of King Jumes, to canvey the idea of 
the Spirit of G od taking up its residence in the church of Christ. 
(thost in the Anglo Saxon, is synonomous with guest.. Hence 
the Spirit of God, when it came tothe church, was styled by 
our forefathers, thle Holy Guest, the Holy Sojourner, cr Holy Ghost 

The Holy Ghost then may be the Holy Spirit, but-the Holy 
Spirit is not always the Holy Ghost. [ admit. the propriety 

of the accommodatioa made by Tyndall, but remember, it must 
never be so misconstrued, as to allow thatthe Holy Spirit dwells 
asa guest. or ghost, in the hearts of any but Christians. 

The Hole Ghost then has no relation whatever to the sinner 
out of Crist. This is a matter of plain philology and of 
ture. and needs no further ‘argu rent. 

In the next place it is admitted between us that the Spirit of 
(rod does operate upon the impenitent sinner and that the Holy 
Spirit does convert sinners by or through the fruth—the how 
of the Process Fon way ‘yeu cannot understand. ‘Whether the 
Holy Ghost (as you improperly style it) operates directly, on the. 
soul, or directly upon the tr .th, whether it clears the eye ofthe 
soul, or somehow ihcreases the light of the trath, or precisely 
what he does to make the man feel more about the same divine 
things atone time than he does at another, we know not. 

I see you are perplexed by three things. 

ist. Confounding as I have before stated the influence of the 
Spirit through the word on the sinners heart, with the indwell- 
ing of that spirit as a guest or ghost in the Christians heart. 

2nd. Making this influence to produce snslantaneously—the 
new birth. A new birth prior to Faith. 

3rd. Sup posi ng the necessity for Gods § spirit to take the word 
and apply it by a supernatural force to the sinners heart, even 
though that heart be unwilling to receive it. You are still per- 
plexed by the old Calvinistie notion that,the sinner is not only 
inactive in his own regeneration, but docs all he can,to resist 
the Holy Spirit. 

The first error I trust I have corrected—I will new notice 
the second and third. Instantaneous ‘regeneration, consist- 
only in achange of heart—a change of mind and feetings—with 
an ardent desire to come tothe truth is no where taught in the 
scriptures. Regeneration like generation is a complex phenom- 
enon, or rather presents a series of phenomena. The seed is 
sown, and in due eouse of time, birth succeeds. Now birth, 
you will observe, is the last phenonenon—it is not generation, 
So the ‘*new birth’? is not regeneration, itis the last‘act which 
bears the sinner into the kingdom. Read the entire conversa- 
tion between our Saviour and Nicodemus. . Notice particularly 
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the expression of the Saviour to Nicodemus, when the latter 
asked. him in reference to being bornof water and spiri», 
can these things be?”’ Art thou a master of Israel, and know- 
est nol these things?” To what did the Savior here refer? © Un- 
questionably to the baptism of progelytes, as practised by the 
Jews. The personso baptized you:know was said to be born to 
them, born again. ° Now Ni¢cdemus was well acquainted with 
the whole circumstances of this eeremony, and Jesus took occa- 
. Sion to illustrate the matter of the new birth by an allusion tothis 
custom—in order that this ruler of the Jews might understand 
him. This was the Savour’s method: of teaching. Hence his 
‘various parables, etc., etc. 

_ Allow me to make the following paraphrate of this conversa- 
tion:— ‘ | 

Saviour.—Verily, verily I say unto thee, Nicodemus, except 
a man be bern again, he cannot see the Kingdom of God. 

Nicodemus.—Lorn, again! How? Can a man,.when he is 
old enter the second time into his mothers womb, and be 
born! 
Saviour.-Verily, verily [say unto thee, except a man be born of 
water, and cf the Sprit he cannot enter into the kingdom of 
God. That which is born of the flesh is flesh, and that which-is 
born of the Spirit is Spirit. The wind-bloweth where it listeth 
and thon hearcst the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it 
cometh and whether it goeth. So is every one that is born of 
the Spirit. © | 

Nicodemus.—Master how can these things be? 

Saviour.—-Is i: possible, Nicodemus, that you are a ruler of 
Israel, and cannot understand my wordst--when you wish to’ 
make one who js not of your nation a proselyte of justice, what 
do you dot | 

Nicodemus.—Why, in the first place we instruct him well in 
the law—-examine him, and satisty ourselves that his motives 
are good—then we circumsise him—and when the wound is 
healed we immerse him in a large cistern of water. We then 
consider him, (having been buried in water,) a new man, regen- 
eraied,a new born son of Abraham, It puis an entire end to 
the connection of the proselyte with his kindred according to 
the flesh. He belongs to us. (Jahns Archaology, sec. 325, 
page 413,414. Calmets Dic. Art. Proselyte.) 

Saviour.—Very well—now you see Nicodemus, as you bring 
into your kingdom, persons from other nations—even so are 
men to be inducted into the kingdon of Heaven. You first 
instruct your candidate in the law—then you cireumcise him, 
and lastly you immerse him—then, and not till then, is he born 
again. So here, in the first place, one out of the kingdom, is 
to be instructed in the word of God. His motives should be 
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good. ‘He must believe. Now, Faith comes by. hearing, and 
hearing: by the word of God. 
He must believe in my ‘words which are spirit and life.— 


_ The gospel is to prove the spirit which giveth life—the word of 


God is the sword of the spirit. The gospel must prove the pow- 


er of God unto salvation to every one that believeth. Now af- 


‘ter this instruction by the voice of the Spirit, and after the be- 
lief—the faith of the individual; after the circumcision of the 
heart, sorrow forsin and an actual forsaking of it, he is to be 
born again; born of water. Thus, Nicodemus, is he born of in- 
corruptible seed by the word of God which liveth and abideth 
forever, by the washing of regeneration; thus is he made a new 
man, thus is his connexion with his former. kindred, the chil- 
dren of the devil dissolved. 

Marvel then no more Nicodemus that I say unto you, you 
must be born, again. 


You seé, my friend, I have put a good deal of language into 
‘mouth of Nicodemus,and of the saviour wh.ch is not recerd- 


in their interview as given by John; but it is taken frem 
a&thentic records—from the recorded customs of the Jews, and 
from the new Testament. 


. God. has jeined together the spirit and the word; man must 


not try to divvorce, the one from,the other. The spirit of God. 


breathes in every word of the sacred oracles. The word has an 
pei, ° nt power becaue the spirit dwells in it, and because the 
spirit dwells in it, it has saving effects. Hence are we said to 


be begosten by the word, by | the word, born by 


word, 


- But why does it not act upon. all who hear it, or read it, or | 


study it? 


Read the of the cower and the interpretation thereof 


_ by the saviour, and you: will find that the reason why,one man 


does not receive the word of God to his salvation is because he. 


is a way side hearer; and why another should receive it appa- 


rently: fora while, and then ‘fall back inte his wickedness, is 


because he has no root in himself: why another again should fail 


in a, somewhat -similar manner, is because the care of this. . 


world and the deceitfulness of riches choke the word, and he 
becometh unfruitful, and why, in the last viace, a fourth does 
.Teceive it to the salvation of his soul, is because he not only 


heareth the word but understandeth it. He exercises thé fac- 
ulties which God has.given him, moral and intellectual and’ 


physical. He sees, he hears, he thinks, he judges and he acts. 
The work of Regeneration, in a word, begins with Faith, pto- 
gresses in Repentance and is consummated in Baptism. 
But my letter is getting long. Let me hear from soon. 
| Very truly yours, 
Tn christian love. 3 
W.. 
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“ORMBE TRUE-GUSPEL. = « 
CONTEMPLATION OF THE STARRY HEAVENS, , 
BY THOMAS DICK, L. L. De 
Peruse the following sketch, reader, by: Dr. Dick, and we 
think you must exclaim with the Psalmist, ‘‘The Heavens de- _ i 
clare the glory of God.” 


“If we could suppose a community of rational beings to_ 
have lived for. ages in some subterraneous grottoes far beneath 
the surface of the earth and never to have. visited the exterior 
portions of our globe, their ideas must have been extremely 
circumscribed, and their enjoyments extremely imperfect, 
even although they had been furnished with everything requi- 
site for their animal subsistence. Could, we imagine that such 

_ beings were all at once to be transported to the surface of the . 
, earth; with what astonishment and wonder would they be © 
seized when they beheld the expansive landscape of the world; — 
the -lofty mountains towering to the clouds; the hills crowned 
with n.agnificent forests; the plains Stretching to the bounda-' | 
ries of the horizon, and adorned with colours of every shade; 
the expansive lake, ‘like a magnificent mirror, embosomed 
among the hills; the rivers rolling their watery treasures to- 
wards the ocean; and the’sun:in the firmament revolving - 
around the circuit of the sky, diffusing-his light and heat on 
every surrounding object! Apbove.all, with what emotions of 
admiration would they be filled when-they beheld the solar 
globe descending below the western horizon, and soon after | 
the moon displaying hér silver crescent in the sky, and the 
‘Stars, one: after another, emerging from. the blue ethereal, till 
the whole.celestial concare appeared all over spangled with a 
thousand shining orbs, emitting their radiance fram every part 
of. the cope of heaven, and all moving; ‘with an appafently 
slow and silent motion, along the spa:es of the firmament! Such 
expansive and novel scenes would undoubtedly overwhelm _ i 
the faculties of such beings with astonishment, and transport, 4 
‘‘We are placed, perhaps, in asituation nearly similarinre- 
gard tothe remote regions of the universe, as the. beings we 
have supposed were situated with respect to the ample pros- 
pects we enjoy on thesurfaceof ourglobe. Were such beings, 
from their éubterrsnean abodes, to look through a narrow fun- ee 
nel which. presented them with a feeble glimpse of our‘upper -—! 
world, and of a portion of the sky, the view thus. obtained oh se 
would somewhat resemble the partial glimpse we have yet ac-  * 
quired of the splendor and sublimities of the distant universe; | 
and were we transported to those far distant scenes, which 
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appear through our telescopes only like dim specks of light, 


we would doubtless be as much overpowered with astonish- 
ment and wonder at the magnificent scenes whicb, would open 


‘to our View, a8 our supposed subterraneous inhabitants could 
‘be at the amplitude and grandeur of our teirestrial abode. 
_\ In our present habitation we are confined to a mere point 


_in the infinjty of space. Ample as ‘our prospects are, it is not 


improbable that the views we have already attained bear a less 


proportion to the whole immensity of creation than the \imited 
range of a microscopic animalcule bears to the wide expanse of 


the ocean, What is seen by. human eyés,-even when assisted 


‘by the most powerful instruments, may 'be'as nothing when 


_ plated, our views have beeh carried thousands of times farther 
- into the regions of space than the unassisted eye could enable 


- compared to what is unseen, and placed forever beyond the 


view of mortals. Since the heavens first began to be contem- 


us tq penetrate; and at every stage of improvement in optical 


instruments our prospects have been stiil jarther extended, new 
objects and new regions of creation have appeared rising to our. 
view, in boundless perspective, in every direction, without the 
least indication of a boundary to the operations of Omnipotence; 


leaving us no reéom to doubt that all we have hitherto discovered 
ig but‘a smal! and incqnsiderable part of the length and breadth; 


and the height:and depth of immensity. We may ‘suppose, 
_ withoutthe least degree of improbability or extravagance, that, 
-. were the whole cf the visible system of creation annihilated, 


though it would leave a void immeasurable and incomprehen- 


sible ‘by mortals; it would appear to the eye of Omniscience, 


only as’an inconsideratle blank, searcely discernible amid the 
wonder of wisdom and omnipotence, with which it is surround- 


“Such views and deductions have been derived from attentive 
survéys of the Starry .Heavems. Tliese heavens present, 
even to the untntored observer, a sublime and elevating spec- | 


tacle.. He beholds an immense concave hemisphere, surround- 
ing the earth in every region, and resting, as it were, upon 
the circle or the horizon. Whenever he roams abroad’on the 
surface of the.land or ocean, this celestiat vault still appears 
“encompassing the world; and after travelling thousands of miles 
it seems to-make no hearer an approach’than when the journey 
commenced. From every quarier of this mighty arch numer- 
ous lights are displayed, moving’ onward in.solemn silence, and 


.¢aleulated to inspire admiration'and awe. Even the rudest 


savages have been struck with admiration atthe view of thé 


‘nocturnal heavens; and have regarded the ceiestial luminaries 


either as the residences of their gods or the arbiters of ‘their 


future destinies. 
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‘sBut t@ minds enlightened with the-discoveries of science. 


and revelation the firmament presents a scene incomparably 


more magnificent.and august. Its concave rises towards im- 
mensity, and stretches, on every hand, toregions immeasurable 
by any finite intelligence; it opens to the view a glimpse of 
orbs of inconceivable. magnitude and grandeur, and arranged 
in multitades which no man can, number, which have diffused 
their. radiance on the earth.during handreds. of generations; 
it opens a vista which-carries.our views into the regions of in- 
Jfinity, and exhibits a sensible display of the immensity of space, 


-and of. the boundless operations of Omnipotence; it demonstrates 


the existence of an eternal and incomprehensible Divinity who 
presides in all the grandeur of his attributes over an uniimited 


. empire; it overwhelms the contemplative mind with a display 


of the riches of his wisdom and the glories of his Omnipotence; 
it directs our prospects to the regions of other worlds, where 
ten thousand times ten thousands of intelligences, of various 


orders, experience the effects of divine love and beneficence. 


Amid the silence and the solitndé of the midnight scene, itin- 


spires the with a solemn awe and-with. reverential emotions; 
it excites admiration, astonisnment and wonder in every reflect- 
ing mind, and has a tendency to enkindle the fire of devotion, 


and to raise the affections to that ineffable Being who presides 


in high authority over all its movements. Whilecontemplating . 
with the eye of intelligence, this immeasureble expanse, it — 
teaches us the littleness of man, and of all that earthly pomp 


and splendour of which he is so proud; it shows us that this 
- world, with all its furniture and decorations, is but an almost 


invisible speck on the great map of the universe; and that our 


thoughts and affections ought to soar above all its sinfu' pursuits 


and transitory enjoyments. In short,in this universal temple, 


x 


hung with innumerable lights, we behold, with the eye of imag- 
ination, unnumbered legions of bright intelligences, unseen 
by mortai eyes, celebrating, in ecstatic strains, the perfections 
of Him who is their creator and governor of all worlds; we are 
carried forward to an eternity to come, amid whose scenes and 
revoiutions. alone the magnificent. objects it. contains can be 
contemplated in all their extent and grandeur. 
**Ltis an evidence of the depraved and grovelling dispositions 
of man that the firmament is so seldom contemplated with the 
eye of reason and devotion. No other studies can present an 
assemblage of objects so wonderful and sublime; and yet, of all 
the departments of knowledge which are generally prosecated, 
no one. is so little understood by the bulk of mankind as the 
science of the heavens. ere it more generally studied, or — 
its olijects more frequently contemplated, it would have a ten-— 
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conversation and reflecion. The objects in the heavens are 
so grand, so numerous, so diversified, and so magnificent, both 
_in their size and in the tapidity of their motions, that there ap- 
pears no end to speculation, to inquiry, ta conjecture, to inces- 
sant admiration. ‘ There is ample room for all the faculties of 
the brightest genius to be employed, and to expatiate in all their 
energy on this boundless theme; and were they thus employed 
_ more frequently than they are, our views of the arrangement 
- andthe nature of the magnificent globes of heaven might be 
rendered still more definiteand expansive. 

“While contemplating the expanse of the starry héavens, the 
mind is naturally led into a boundless train of speculations and 
inquiries. Where do these mighty heavens begin, and where 
do they ed? Can imagination fathom their depth, or human cal- 
culations and figures express their extent?) Have angels or 


archangels ever winged their flight across the boundaries of 


the firmament? Gan the highest created beings measure the 
dimensions of those heavens, or explore them throughout all 


their departments! Is there a boundary to creation beyénd 


which the energies ‘of Omnipotence are unknown, or does it 
extend throughout the infinity of space? Is the immense fabric 
of the universe yet completed, or is almighty power still oper- 
ating throughout the boundless dimensions of space, and new 
creations still starting into existence? At what period in dura- 
tion did this mighty fabric commence, and when will it be com- 
pleted * Will a period ever arrive when the operations of cre- 


ating power shall cease, or will they be continued throughout | 


all the revolutions of eternity! What various orders of intel- 


lectual beings people the yast-regions of the universe?. With 


what mental energies and corporeal powers are they endowed? 


Are they confin’d toone region ofspace, or are theylinvested with. 


powers of locomotion, which enable them to wing their flight 
from world to world? Are they making rapid advances, from 
age toage,in intellectual improvement? Has moral evil ever 


made inroads into those remote regions of creation, or are all 


their inhabitahts confirmed in a state of innocence and bliss? 


Is their histery diversified by new and wonderful events, and — 


do changes and revolutions happen among them! Are all the 


tribes of intellectual natures throughout creation connected 
together by certain relations and bonds of union, and will a pe-. 


riod ever arrive in the, future revolutions of eternity when they 
shall have had an intimate correspondence with one another! 


These, and hundreds of similarinquiries, are naturally suggest-_ 


ed by serious contemplation of the objects connected with thé 


starry heavens, and they havea tendency to lead the mind to, — 


sublime and interesting trains of thought and reflection, and to 
afford scope for the noblest energies of the human soul,”’ 
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OF THE TRUE GOSPEL. 
THE NESTORIANS AND THE DAGHISTAN JEWS, OR 


‘Much interest has, of: late, beem excited in the Christian 
World, by the publication.of two works upon the Lost Tribes of — 
The first of these is styled ‘*The Nestorians, or the Lost Tribes, 
containing an Evidence of their Identity, an Account of their 
Manners, Customs and Ceremonies, with Sketches of Travel 
in ancient Assyria, «Armenia, Media and Mesopotamia, and 
‘Illastrations of Scriptural Prophecy.” By Asupet Grant, M. D., 
a gentieman sent out to Asia, in 1835, by the American Board 
of Foreign Migsions 

_ The second publication is from the pen of the Rev. Jaco® 
SAMUEL, a Jew by birth, Senior Missionary to the Jews for In- 
dia, Persia and Arabia, and is styled “The Remnant found, of 
the Place of Israel’s Hiding Discovered.” 
_ As we are always anxious to.give our readers the earlies in-— 
formation upon all matters calculated to throw any light upon 
any portion of God’s word, Historical, Prophetical, or Doctrinal, 
we shall lay before them some extracts from an able notice of 
these works, by a writer in thé last ‘Biblical Repertory and. 
Princeton Review.” The works themselves we have not yet 
examined—In a future number we may probably offer something 
-additional on the subject, as it is doubtless one of interest, espe- 
Cially at this:crisis, when so much is said and written upon the 
literal return of the Jews to their once peaceful Canaan. 

The first part of Doctor Grant's work is taken up with an 
account of his travels through Assyria, Armenia, Media and 
Mesopotamia. “The second part is devoted to an extended ar- 
gument to prove ‘that the Nestorians of the mountains (in the 
centre of ancient Assyria), are the descendants of the tribes of 
Israel carried into captivity by the Assyrian king.” 


“The two tribes and a half, residing east of Jordan. were 
first carriéd away, as is recorded in 1 Chron, v. 26. “And the 
God of Israel stirred up the spirit of Pal, king of Assyria, 
and the: spirit of Tilgath-pi!neser, king of Assyria, and he car- | 
ried them awav, even the Reubenites and the Gadites, and the 
half tribe of Manasseh, and brought them unto -Halah,. and 
Habor, and Hara, and to the river Gozan to this day.” by 
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_the people, to return without appearing. his purpose; but Til- 


édmparing this record with, what we read in 2 Kings, xv. 19, 29, - 


it would seem, that Pul, though hie spirit was stirred to come 
against the land of Israel, was,induced by the consideration of a 
large surzh of money, which Menahem the king exacted from 


gath-pilneser, his son, who succeeded him, had his spirit, also 
stirred within him to come against the people of Israel. This 
second invasion fook place in the days of Pekah, king of Israel, 
when the afore-mentioned king of Assyria took, not only the 
inhabitants of Gilead and of the other cities east of Jordan, 


Captives, but all those of Galileé, ard all the land of Naphtali. 


Between the first ‘invasion by Pul, and the second by Tilgath- 
pilneser, about thirty years are supposed to-have elapsed; and 
the invasion to have occurred about 770 years before the birth 
of Christ, and the transportation of the people about 740 years 
before the advent. ' The second manda transportation of the 
people of Israel occurred in the reign of Hosea, king of Israel. 


. At first, Hosea made his peace with Shalmaneser, king of As- 


syria, bg giving presents; but breaking: his engagements with 
this monarch, to-whom he had become tributary, he came into 
the land and besieged Samaria the capital, three years; and in 
the nintii year of Hosea, the city was taken, and Shalmaneser 


- carried away the people captive, and placed them ‘tin Hatah, 
and in’ Habor, by the river of Gozan, and in the cities of the. 
“Medes.” | 


‘‘Dr. Grant very. properly commenées his investigation, by 
endeavouring to ascertain the situation of that part of Assyria 
in wiich these captives were planted. He seems to. show, 
with considerable probability, that Halah was a city not more 


. thatt a day’s journey from Nineveh, which has begn the seat 


of a Nestorian archbishop...Habor, he makes to be the name of 


ariver, which rises in the mountains of Assyria, and which 


retains its name unchanged, to-this very day. Gozan, accord- 
ing to his interpretation of the text, was the province through 


‘ which this river flowed. In this yerv region, the Nestorians 


are now situated: «who still retain, as our author thinks, so many 


‘of the peculiarities of the Israelitish nation, as to render it more 


than probable that they are their descendants. And if. it has 


been found out that this isthe country to which the ten tribes 


were carried, there js the strongest probability thdt the present 


inhabitants of that region, oriat Jeast-a part of them are the 


‘descendants of those who anciently inhabited that country. 


For, in general,.the bulk of a nation, not leading a migratory 


life, continue on the same ground, amidst all the revolutions 
_and conquests which may sweepoverthem. There is, there- 
fore. in theabsence, of all fesumony to the contrary, an intrinsic 
_ probability that the descendants of thgse tribes are now resident 
in the country to which their forefathers,were carried, In con -. 
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firmation of -his opinion thatthe country afterwards called Adi- 
abene, in Assyria, was the country of these captives, our author 
refers to the speech of king Agrippa, to the whole nation of the 
Jews, assembled in council at Jerusalem, in which the factis 
alluded to, as well known to all, that the ten tribes were then 
in this very region. And this speech was delivered more ‘han 
seven centuties after their captivity. Now, the coantry form- 
erly known by the name of Adiabene is precisely the region 
now inhabited by the Nestorians; and while there are more 
than a hundred thousand Nestorians, the number of Jews is 
inconsiderable. And in the neighboring country of Media. 
there are twenty thousand Nestorians, and not a tenth part as 
many Jews, The number of Nestorians on the north-west of 
the river Habor has not been ascertained, but they are said to be 
numerous. The whole Nestorian population in Assvria and 
Media, is probably not less than two hundred thousand; while 
the Jewish population, in the same region, does not exceed 
twenty thousand. Now can it be supposed that these are the 
only remaining descendants of the ten tribes in the country, 
when they were in such multitudes carried thither? The result 
of the whole to which our author comes, and which to us has 
much appearance of probability, is, that the Nestorians are to be 
considered the posterity of these ancient Israelites; who re- 
tained their national characteristics until they were converted 
to Christianity; and do still retaia many of the peculiarities of 
their nation, as our author takes much pains to show, in the 
sequel of the work. 

“If the geound work has been solidly laid, then one of two 
things must be'supposed, either that the present inhabitants of 


- this region are thé lineal descendants of the ten tribes, or that 


those having removed, the Nestorians succeeded them as in- — 
habitants of this region. Our author, then, in prosecution of 


. his object, goes on to show that the Israelites were never remov- 


ed from this region. In°confirmation of this, he takes the follow- 
ing positiéns: 1, That we have no evidence of their having been 
removed. 2. That they did not-return with the captivity from 
Babylon. 3. That the -ten tribes were in the land of their cap- 
tivity in the first century of the Christian era; for proof of 
which Josephus’ is cited, who says, that only two‘tribes are 
subject to the Romans, while ten’are beyond the Euphrates. 
4. That they were in the land of their, captivity, as late as the 
fifth century, which is expressly and. repeatedly asserted by Je- 
rome. 5. That the ten tribes are to this. day in the land of their 
captivity. Here he refers to Dr. Buchanan, and introduces a 
quotation from that learned author. But finally and chiefly, Dr. 
(stant depends on the Bible to sustain his: positions, and cites:a 
come to pass that slie- Lord shall sétshis hand again 
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thé second time to'recover the remnant of his people which 
 sball be left from Aseyria,” &c. And again, ‘*With his mighty 
wind shall he shake his hand over the river, and there. shall 
be a highway for the remnant-of his people, which shall be 

next source of evidence which Dr. Grant relies upon, 


in support of his favorite opinion that the Nestorians are the 


descendants of the ten tribes of Israel, is the testimony of the 
Jews residing in that country; and the language which they 
speak. He considersit as ordered by Providence, that afew of 
the posterity of these ten tribes should still continue in the re- 


ligion of their ancestors, as they, on account of the opposition — 


subsisting between them and the Nestorians, are qualified to 
give an unexCceptionable testimony tothe common origin of both 


parties. And such testimony, he informs us, they unequivo-— 


cally bear. And this,it cannot be denied, ought to have no 
small weight in deciding this question; for what motive could 
' these Jews have, for asserting, that the Nestorians, whom they 
hate, were originally of the same stock with themselves, if it 
were not indeed a fact. 

_. “Buta stronger argument still, may be derived frora the iden- 
tity of their language. Not that either speak the Hebrew laa- 
guage, but both, a dialect of Syraic. The Nestorians declare 
this to be the fact, and our traveller, from epportunities of ex- 


tensive observation, has no doubt of it. He says, *‘] have 


heard Nestorians of Ooroomiah converse with Jews of Amadieh, 
without knowing from their language, that they were Jews; 
and | can now converse with the Jews of Ooroomiah, withthe 


same ease, in their language, that] cau with the Nestorians of 


the mountains, in theirs.” | 

—**Te testimony of the Rev. M. Holladay, who has composed 
a grammar of the modern Syraic, is tothe point. ‘The lan- 
guage of the Nestorians of Ooroomiah,’’ he remarks, ‘‘differs 
so little from that of the Jews in the same city, that I can ccn- 
sider it only as a dialect of the same. This language, and the 
dialects whieh | have heard spoken by individuals belonging 
to séveral of the mountain tribes of Nestorians, had evidently 
a common origin.” Mr. Stocking, another missionary who 
has become familiar with the vulgar Syraie, spoken by the Nes- 

torians, and has aided in reducing it to asystem, likewise testi- 
fies to its common origin with thatof the Jews of this province. 
‘‘T have frequently conversed with the Jews of Ooroomiah,” 


says he, ‘‘in the language of the Nestorians, which isso similar _ 


to their own, that they both naturally use their respective lan- 
guages as the common medium of communication with each 
other. It is evident that they are only. dialects. of the same 
ianguage.”’ ~And Dr. Grant remarks that they could not have 
learned it from:from. each other, for the Nestorians and Jews 
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have scarcely any communication with each other, except in 
the casual transaction of business. ‘*How came the +... 
and the Jews of this region by this common Syraic language? 
Neither of them cou!d have acquired it here, as it was never 
vernacular eastof the Euphrates.” The only linkin the chain 
to render this argument almost irresistible is, to show that the. 
Syraic was the language of the ten tribes when carried captive. — 
And therefore, to establish this ,point, our author takes no smal} 
pains. The arguments which he uses are partly historical, and 
partly derived from the long and frequent intercourse and alli- . 
ance of the ten tribes with the Syrians; and by whom they were 
also often subjected, so as to become tributary, as we learn 
_from the sacred history. And it cannot be disputed, that when 
our Saviour wason earth, and long before, a dialect of the Syri- 
ac was the vernacular tongue of the Jewsin Palestine. When 
, these tribes were separated from the other two tribes, by the 
worship of the calves set up by Jeroboam, it would be natural ~ 
and easy to widen thatseparation, by inducing them, by degrees 
to adopt the language of their idolatrous neighbors, with whom 
they had most intercourse. Now as both the Jews and Nesto- 
rians, on tae east of the Euphrates, speak the language used by 
the ten tribes before the captivity, itecertainly furnishes an argu- 
ment in favor of their descent from these ten tribes. Had this 
“ been thecountry in which the Syraic tongue was vernacular, 
the evidence would not be so conclusive; as it might in that 
case be supposed that the captive Israelites had adopted the !an- 
guage of the people among whom they lived. Andif itbetrue 
that these tribes spake the Syraic language, and that they were 
me te removed from the country where they. were first located, how 
incredible would it have been that another people coming in 
their place, should speak the same language, which was not 
vernacular, in all that region? ie 
‘The next argument which Dr. Grant adduces to prove that 
Ahe’ Nestorians are the descendants of the ten tribes, is derived 
" from the names which have been given to them; and which can t 
be accounted for upon no ather supposition. Bent is eom- 
monly used to designate the Nestorians. Ask any intelligent 
man among them respecting there origin, and he will atonce 
reply that ‘we are the sons ot [sraet.’ This-name is also distinctly 
mentioned by writers who give an account of the Christians of 
Persia, as an evideice of their relation to the Jewish nation. 
The term Nazarenes has also been used by themselves and 
others in application to the Nestorians; and it is known to all 
that this was the name to that branch of the early Christian 
church who were converts from the Jews. 
‘‘Another argument of no small weight, is derived from the ) 
practice of certain rites and ceremonies, by the Nestorians, * 
which evidently are of Jewish origin. Indeed, the use of cer- 
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tain sacrifices of the Levitical law, is still retained among them; 
for although they believe that by the one offering of Christ, the 
Lamb of God, for the sins of his people, all the sacrifices which 


which prefigured the atonement are abolished; yet they are of 


. opinion, that votive and free-will offerings, commonly called 
‘“‘neace offerings,’ may still, with propriety. be made. Thus 


when they would express their gratitude for recovery from , 


sickness, they bring the animal aud slay it at the door of the 
church, and sprinkle some of the blood on the lintel and posts. 
The right shoulder of the slain anima! belongs to the officiatin 
priest, as does also the skin. Whocan avoid.recognizing L 
vitical lawin these usagest. But the conformity to the Jewish 
ritual does not stop here. The animal is eaten by the offerer 


‘and his friends; and sometimes a portion is sent to every house 


in the village, and eSpecially to the poor; and it is.a custom to 
eat the whole of the flesh on the day on which it is offered. 
‘*There are other customs among the Nestorians, which ap- 
pear to have existed among the Jews only. Such is the vow 
sometimes made in the event that achild is bestowed upon them, 
_ in answer to their prayers, that it shall be devoted to the Lord, 
all the days of his life; and if ason, they educate him for the 
church; but if a daughter, that her marriage dowry shall be 


given to the Lord; and in some rare. cases, she is devoted to a 
life of celibacy: in which case, her marriage dowry mey be giv- | 
en for her redemption, if she should not consent to the original 


terms of the vow. Who that has read the history of Hannah 
can doubt that this custom was derived from the Jews? ‘*The 
most intelligent priest in the employ of this mission,’’ says Dr. 
_ G., ‘was devoted to the service of God by his mother, who 
like’Hannah, asked him of the Lord under a solemn vow.” 
The vow of the Nazarite is also retained among the Nestorians: 
and other vows are very common among them; and although 
this ¢ustom is found among the Mohamniedans, its origin is un- 
doubtedly Jewish. The Sabbath is regarded with a sacredness 
no where else observed among the Christians of the east. For- 
merly,a mian would have been put todeath for travelling or 
laboring on the Sabbath; but the custom has been diseontinued 
since their acquaintance with the practice of other Christians. 
Even now, some of their tribes will not on any account kindle 
a fire on the Sabbath. They have also, as the Jews, a prenara- 
ion for the Sabbath, commencing about three hours before sun-t 
set, on the Saturday, at which time all labor ceases, excep, 
what is necessary to prepare for the Sabbath. They have also 
in their churches, a sanctuary, which can be entered by none 
but the priests and by these only when fasting; and when by 
‘any accident this holy place is desecrated, it cannot be used 


until it is consecrated anew to the service of God. They have. 


even imitated the ‘‘holy of holies,’ in their churches; fora small 
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recess in the wall is called by that name. Other parts of their 


churches bear the names of parts of the temple of the Jews; 
andthe Nestorians feel much the same reverence for their 


churches, as did the Jews for their temple. As by the Mosaic 
law, the touch of a dead body produced contamination, the 
same is the case among the Nestorians; except that they cen- 
sider Christians as purified by their baptism. A woman after. 
child-birth is unclean for seven days. On the eighth day the 
child may be baptized, as the Nestorians are of opinion that 
baptism comes in the room‘of cireumcision, After which sbe 


may attend to her usual domestic occupations, but must touch 


no hallowed thing, nor enter any hallowed place, until her forty 
days are accomplished; or, in ease the child is a female, her 
separation extends to sixty days. Swine’s flesh, and other 
things forbidden in the Levitical law are held in nearly as great 
abhorrence. as with the Jews; yet intercourse with other Chris- 
tians has produced a considerable change in the sentiments of 


many of the people. This change, however is far less among — 


the Nestorians of the mountains than amongst those of the 


‘plains. Formerly they would not so much as touch, much less 


eat the flesh of swine. Their fasts and feasts, also, bear aclose 
analogy to those of theancient Jews. Like the Pharisees, they 
fast twice in a week, and they attacly great importance to these 


‘observances. The passover, they observe as their principal 
festival, and callit by the original name, pascha, but instead of 
a slaughtered lamb, they eat the Lord’s Supper, as having come 


in the place of the ancient sacrifice. As they consider circum- 
cision as being succeeded by baptism, they do not practise this 
rite, but they never baptize their children until the eighth day, 


when this ordinance is commonly administered by immersion, 


but net uniformly.~ The similarity of most of the Jewsin Phys- 
iognomy, as far as we have seen them is striking; so that in 
in most cases, a descendant of Abraham may be known by this 
mark. And to this point the testimony of Dr. Grant is very 
strong. ‘Even,’ he says, “the nations who are accustomed 
to discriminate by the features between the various classes of 


people, are often unable to distinguish a Nestorian from a Jew: 


and I have taxed my own powers with no better success. 
W hile Nestorians and Jews have been seated before me, I have 
in vain endeavoured to find some distinguishing mark between 
them, in the features, or general contour of the face.”” Some- 
thing also may be learned from ,the Israelitish origin of thelr 
names. Sometimes ina circle of a dozen Nestorians, there 
will noi be tound one who has not a Jewish name. The doc- 
tor informs us, that out. of forty-five scholars in the mission 
seminary, thirty-two had Jewish names, found in the Bible, a 

list of which he gives.” a Oe | 
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MARY ANN BROWN. 


. It is a short and simple prayer: 
But ’tis the Christian’s stay 
Through every varied scene of care, 
Until his dying day. | 
: As through the wilderness of life, eee a 
Calmly he wanderson, 
+ His prayer in every time of strife, oa 
Is still **thy will he done!” 


y ee When in his ha py infant years 
He treads ’midst thornless flowers; 
When pass away his smiles and tears 
Like April suns and showers; 
Then kneeling by his parent’s hearth, 
Play-tired, at set of sun, . 
Bes W hat is the prayer he murmurs forth? 
—‘‘Father! thy will bedone.” , 


: When the bright summer sky of time, 
_Cloudless, is o’er him spread; 
When love’s bright wreath is in its prime, 
- ‘Wita not one blossom dead: « 
_ Whilst o’er his hopes, and prospecis fair, 
No mist of wo hath gone; + 
bee ‘Still, he repeats the first taught prayer— | 
| ‘‘Father thy will be done.” 


‘But when his sun no longer beams, 
And loves’s sweet flowers decay; 
‘When all hope’s rainbow-coloured dreams, 
Are sadly swept away; 
As a flower bent beneath the storm 
Still fragrantly breaths on; | 
So when dark clouds life’s heaven deform, . 
He prays,—‘‘Father thy will be done!” 


And when the winter of hisage 
_ Sheds o’er his locks ite snow; 

he ean feel his pilgrimage 

Fast drawing to a close: 
Then, as he finds his strength decline 

This is his prayer alone; 

“To thee my spirit I resign— 

es, Father thy will be done!” 
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“RECEIPTS. 


Perk Walton, DryCreek, Ky., paid 1641; Luey Dupuy, Versailles,, 
‘Ky., paid 1840-"41~42: John Hodges, Bloomfield, Ky., paid 1842;.- 
Addison Lamme, Lexington, Ky., paid 1841; Elder Joshua Swal-. 
low, West Charleston, Ohio, paid $4; Sister Bonnel, Carthage, O.,. 
paid 1842; William Owens, Cincinnati, O.. paid 1840-’41, and fifty 

cents on 1842. : | 


NEW AGENT. 


M. Sumners, Liberty, Mo., in place of B. B. Grigsby. . 


OUR-SUBSCRIBERS. 


BELOVED: BRETHREN AND FrIENDs:——We are again under the ne- 
cessity of calling your attention to our pecuniary wants; look at- our 
- list of receipts on. the present. number, and then judge whether we 
are in need or not; -whether the pamphiet can be printed)on this small 
pittance; all who know any thing at all about the ‘agers of a 
_ printing office, will, without hesitation, say it cannot; well then, 
if it cannot, seeing its support depends on your promptness, why 
‘do..you snot send: in your duest, why withold thet which 1s justly 
_. and-according to agtéement, ours? why not ‘‘do unto others as you f 
wish them ‘to do unto you?”?. Do we hear you say, “the pressure of 
the times is so great that we can spare nothing!’ .We agree with 
eyouperfectly, in saying, ‘the time are hard,” but let meask youif, 
‘they are mot .as pressing upon the editor as upon eny other person,. 
~ Papermust-be had, and we cannot get it without money: and we 
willsay here to you, that we were compelled to borrow money to 
procure paper for the present number. Some Say ‘‘others will pay 
sandjlcan keep my money until another time; and how-are weo'. 
"proceed when you all come‘to this view, and it really looks asifit 
twere;already the case." We were almost ashamed to putsuchathin 
‘and (meagre list of receipts on our cover, and were on the eve of — 
omitting them in this. number in order to give it another month to 
grow upon. Now, brethren.we hope that immediately on the receipt 
of this number, all who are in arrears, (for some owe two and three, 
years back>) and those who owe for the current volume, will send in 
tous. whatthey owe. Those who owe for the present year can en- 
tirely:free themselves from that sentence in our terms which says 
**$1,50 at the end of the year,” by paying now. Trusting, there-. | 
fore, that you will -be prompt in sending im your dues in current mo- 
Mey, we shall leave this matter before you. 


| _ 


ERRATUM. 


_ The reader will please correct an error which occurs on page 55, ~ 
inmost of the impressions. The short sentence in the close of the 
3d paragraph, ‘*So much for Mr. Engles,” should be inserted at the: 
end of ‘the preceeding paragraph. 
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